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Authority Gives Practical Hints 
On Planning Yearbook Display 


By Benjamin W. Allnutt 


n authority on yearbook production in all of its scholastic phases writes 
pn one topic he takes from the chapter on Preparing Yearbook Display 
in his book, “Practical Yearbook Procedure,’ which he is now com- 
pletely rewriting and greatly enlarging. To be ready next year, this new 
dition is being produced by H. G. Roebuck & Sons, Inc., 2140 Aisquith 
Street, Baltimore 18, the publishers of the previous editions. In charge 

pf publications at Bethesda - Chevy Chase High School in Bethesda, 
meMaryland, and this past March elected president of the Columbia Scho- 
astic Press Advisers Association, Mr. Allnutt was chairman of the Year- 
book Division of the Ohio Workshop on High School Publications, June 

5.21, and served as a consultant at the Indiana Institute at Indiana Uni- 

versity, July 27 - August 9. 


The staff in preparing a year- 
book dummy faces the important 
problem of making basic decisions 
hich will largely determine the 
inal appearance of its publication. 


if their decisions are to be made 
ith confidence, it is desirable for 
em to have an understanding of 
the general principles of design or 
display. And in applying these 
principles, the staff should always 
remember that layout design is a 
job that is always subject to the 
factor of common sense. 


Layout may be defined as the 
display of type and pictures to 
create an artistic appearance. Its 

ief function is to present year- 
book content so that the readers 
may attain maximum enjoyment 
ith minimum effort. It allows 
othing — color, page brighteners, 
nusual shaped photographs, novel 
page patterns — to distract the 
eader’s attention from the essen- 
tial content of the book. 

The yearbook designer needs to 
understand and accept the fact that 
the yearbook is a unique type of 
ublication, that it is important for 
Its own special functions. There- 


fore, when he accepts principles of 
design from other types of pub- 
lications, he is careful to use only 
those which can be applied effec- 
tively to the yearbook and _ its 
unique needs. 

Perhaps most important, the 
yearbook designer keeps before him 
at all times, the need for legible 
and simple pages. He never allows 
the pattern of his design to become 
his chief concern — he avoids being 
“arty.” He works to give the reader 
a feeling of order and neatness, 
avoiding any hint of confusion and 
displaying material where it is 
easily found and quickly identified. 
He follows his readers’ normal 
reading habits and avoids displays 
which cause him to turn the page 
or book in order to study the con- 
tent. 

A designer should remember that 
the finished book will be no better 
than his original plan and use of 
attractive display. There is no 
magic by which the printer can 
squeeze ten pictures into space for 
three without their being crowded 
or reduced to pinpoint size. Neither 
is there any magic by which a line 
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of 10-point type can be fitted into 
space for a line of 6-point type. 

Whatever the printing process 
he uses, the designer knows that 
the same basic principles of good 
taste in type selection, copy writing 
and editing, layout, picture taking 
and cropping, margins, and the use 
of color apply. Successful layouts 
require an understanding of the 
basic principles of display. They 
call for the use of those principles 
to establish a planned, logical ar- 
rangement of page material which 
is interesting and readable. 

Underlying successful yearbook 
display are: five basic essentials — 
proportion, balance, contrast, rhy- 
thm or flow, and unity. 

Proportion is essentially a mathe- 
matical visualization of the relation 
of the size of one part of the design 
to another, of one part to the 
whole. 

SHAPE 

“PLEASING TO THE EYE” 


A layout is well proportioned if 
its shape is pleasing to the eye, and 
if its photographs, copy areas, and 
white space are related but not 
monotonous in size, if their use is 
attractive and consistent. A square, 
for example, has four equal sides 
which are carefully related, yet the 
enclosed area is not especially inter- 
esting because the eye can easily 
recognize the exact dimensions and 
becomes aware of the dimensions 
rather than of the total figure. A 
basic rule for securing proper pro- 
portion is to regulate the dimen- 
sions of the various elements so 
that the eye does not readily dis- 
cern the mathematical relation of 
the measurements. 

Double page spreads should pre- 
sent a pleasing appearance and 
should be in balance. When we 
say that pages are balanced, we 
mean that the masses of type and 
photographs seem to be in equi- 


librium with respect to the vertical 
center. If we allow the bindin 
fold to be the vertical center, each 
page should have the same relative 
weight. If pictures, type areas, and 
headlines of one are exactly the 
same shape and size and are placed 
in the same relative position as 
those on the opposite page to give 
a symmetrical appearance to the 
pages, the layout is said to be in me. 
chanical balance. A slight varia. 
tion occurs when material of the 
same shape and size is placed on 
opposite pages in reverse order. 
Mechanical balance was character. 
istic of most of the early carefully 
planned yearbooks. It is still use- 
ful when used with caution. 
MEANING OF 
OCCULT BALANCE 
Occult balance deals with the 
balances of weight rather than with 
balances of an equal amount of 
photograph and type across pages. 
Type areas cannot be considered 
in their function of saying some- 
thing specifically, but rather they 
are considered as being an area or 
mass of gray. For example, if one 
takes the printed book and holds it 
at arms’ length, by half closing 
his eyes, he will find that the de- 
tails of the page vanish and the pic- 
torial and written matter appear as 
either dark or gray masses. By so 
doing, one can gain an understand- 
ing of the meaning of balance be- 
tween type and photographs. Ina 
spread of this sort, a large photo- 








graph may be used on the left hand } 


page with very little printed ma- 
terial. This can be balanced by a 
large copy block on the right hand 
page with perhaps a small photo 
graph. Two small masses of color 
may balance a large mass of type 
or a small mass can balance a 
larger mass if it is placed far 
enough away from it. The pages 
appear to be balanced without 
having exactly the same weight on 
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both sides of the vertical center. 
Occult balance is a system which 
has developed to replace formality 
with informality. It must be 
handled carefully, however, to 
avoid producing jumbled and dis- 
orderly pages. Many variations of 


the widths of type lines and great 
| voids of white space have to be 


eliminated. Carefully established 
balance can be ruined by many de- 
tails which in themselves may seem 
minor — odd shaped photographs 


| in prominent positions, copy areas 


with excessive number of para- 
graphs or too many widow lines, 
ineffective hand lettering or verti- 
cal and angled typography. 

CONTRAST “DISSOLVES” 

MONOTONY 

The placing of page elements in 
away to hold the reader’s attention 
is called contrast. The vitality and 
appeal of the layout is achieved 
through contrast. It dissolves 
monotony and emphasizes the most 
significant elements of the display. 
Proper contrast is achieved by giv- 
ing major emphasis to the essential 
elements of the yearbook display — 
headlines, photographs, or copy. 

The means by which contrast is 
achieved must be handled skill- 
fully. These tools which include 
outlined photographs, angles, cir- 
cles, bleed offs, page brighteners, 
and pictures in unusual shape must 
be carefully controlled and used 
sparingly. Overuse results in no 
contrast and cluttered layouts 


) which have no emphasis. 


“FLOW CARRIES THE EYE” 
In page design, rhythm or flow 
determines the movement of the 
eye from one page element to 
another. The eye is naturally at- 
tracted to the headline, the photo- 
graph, or the copy element which 
has the dominant page position. It 
should then follow the other ele- 
ments of the page in logical order 
without skipping or jumping and 
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becoming confused. Simply stated, 
flow carries the eye through a na- 
tural progression so that the page 
is read in proper order. 

For example, the reader natural- 
ly starts reading a page at the top 
left, and moving from left to 
right, completes the task at the 
right side of the bottom of the 
page. This is direction established 
by reading habits of the English 
speaking people. Of course, all 
designs do not have to follow this 
pattern. The designer controls the 
direction of the eye by regulating 
the shape and position of the var- 
ious page elements. A photograph 
angled to the left directs the eye to 
the left or a vertical photograph 
causes the eye to move up and 
down. It is obvious, then, by using 
elements of contrast, the flow of the 
page can be changed. It is impor- 
tant, however, not to overemphasize 
any of the shifts in element size, 
shape, or position, as for example, 
outlined photographs, for orderli- 
ness will disappear and the logical 
movement of the eye will be dis- 
turbed. 

Of the five design requisites, per- 
haps the most important is unity. 
Without unity, the attention value 
of the page layout is scattered and 
dissipated for it is unity which 
determines the overall effect of the 
design on the reader. 

Unity in design is accomplished 
by creating relationships within the 
design itself. Corner relationships, 
overlapping of pictures, repetition 
of direction, similar shapes and line 
ups all help achieve unity. Pages 
should be so designed that the 
white space, photographs and copy 
blocks are attractively combined 
and the pages, at first glance, seem 
to be a single composition. It is 
unity which integrates the elements 
into neat, orderly pages, and pre- 
vents looseness or an impression of 
elements floating in space. 


Only Interest 


Can Produce 


Lively, Timely, Monthly Paper 
By Brother Joseph L. Paolozzi 


Brother Joseph Lawrence Paolozzt, §.M., B.A., was formerly Director| 
of Publications at Chaminade High School, Mineola, New York. During 
his term of office he moderated the school newspaper, “Tarmac,” and 
the school annual, “Crimson And Gold.” This past year Brother Joseph 
delivered two addresses on the subject of timely school newspapers — the 
first at the Catholic Publications Conference held at Fordham Univer. 
sity, and the second at the Columbia Scholastic Press Association Conven- 


tion. Presently Brother Joseph is pursuing higher studies at the Univer. 
sity of Fribourg, Fribourg, Switzerland. Futher detailed information 
on the special problems of monthly papers will be found in another arti 


cle on page six. 


If one intends to find numerous 
and various suggestions for possi- 
ble newspaper articles, then this 
brief article should not be read. 
Since the atmosphere of each 
school has its distinct local color, 
I could not attempt to cover all the 
possible areas that would lend to 
the publication of a timely school 
paper. There is, however, a very 
fundamental factor which is the 
sine qua non of all current news- 
papers — interest. 

Interest begets interest! so the 
adage runs. Any high school news- 
paper moderator can attest to the 
truth of this maxim, for he is faced 
with the task of maintaining a 
spark of life in that group which 
has the obligation of producing ten 
issues of the school paper. Hence, 
the essential part of a timely, up-to- 
date monthly is interest. Unless the 
moderator and staff members have 
an interest in their work they can 
never provoke the interest of the 
student body in their publication. 
To express this concept in a purely 
mathematical expression: modera- 
tor’s interest plus staff member’s in- 
terest equals student body interest 
in the school publication. 

Interest on the part of the mod- 
erator, manifests itself in his atti- 


tude towards the direction of this 
extra-curricular activity, which has 
been entrusted to his care. If he 
views it as a challenge rather than 
just another common employment 
he will necessarily bring to his work 
a spirit of enthusiasm, creativenes, 
ingenuity, and alacrity which will 
greatly benefit his school organiza- 
tion. Because of his sincere devot- 
edness, he will willingly donate his 
time and energy towards the publi- 
cation of a superior newspaper. 
Consequently, those associated with 
him will naturally absorb some of 
the interest he exhibits, and im- 
mediately tie organization takes on 
a healthy, lively spirit. 

Perhaps the most difficult part 
for any moderator is to be able to 
sustain his interest in his work. At 
times this is not the easiest of tasks. 
Quite frankly, it is not too infre 


quently the case, where one who} 


has absolutely no knoweldge of 
newspaper work, and surely no it- 


| 
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terest in the work, is assigned wf 


moderate the school paper. 
may happen that one receives the 
school paper as an extra-curricula! 
activity, but feels that’ he just can't 
do it justice. If such be the case, 


Or, it | 


before interest can be sustained it} 
must be acquired, and unless it 
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acquired the newspaper will never 
succeed. Once interest is acquired 
it is easily maintained by an active 
participation in various local and 
national press associations. By giv- 
ing of himself to these organiza- 
tions, the newspaper moderator be- 
comes a part of that field of work 
in which he plays a limited role. 
Through the attendance of various 
programs sponsored by these groups 
he attains a better knowledge and 


understanding of his activity. 


Through the participation in dis- 
cussions, lectures, and writings he 
is provided with the opportunity to 
share his ideas with others and to 
broaden his own concepts of school 
publication work. One gains little, 
however, unless he gives, and in 
proportion to the amount he gives 
the return is twofold. Indeed a 
simple procedure, but, in my opin- 
ion, the only means of keeping in- 
terest alive in the moderator. 

So much for interest on the part 
of the moderator. Now to turn our 
attention to the most important 
group in the publishing of any 
newspaper — the staff. Usually stu- 
dents join the newspaper staff be- 
cause they don’t have the qualifi- 
cations to join anything else. Or, 
they are just interested in adding 
another activity to a long list of 
organizations to which they already 
belong, and in which they do little, 
if anything. Rare are the souls 
who join because of pure interest 
in journalism or in order to foster 
the aims of the school newspaper. 
Thus the big problem is to gain a 
certain dignity and reputation for 
the organization and not allow it to 
become the “catch-all” for the mis- 
fits of the student body. 

Hence, the first step towards the 
establishment of an interested staff 
isthe setting down of two necessary 
qualifications for all staff members 
- docility and generosity. ‘They 
must be willing to learn, and they 


must be willing to give which at 
times may demand a great deal. 
If staff members possess docility 
and generosity, then it is a com- 
paratively easy job in getting them 
interested. By far the best means 
of promoting interest among staff 
members is through emulation and 
competition. Should a staff mem- 
ber have the notion that his article 
will be published regardless of how 
good or bad it is simply because he 
knows that it is necessary to fill an 
allotted space in the paper, poor 
mediocre work can only result. If, 
on the other hand, he never had 
that assurance there would be a cer- 
tain force exerted upon him chal- 
lenging all the originality and crea- 
tiveness he possessed just to secure 
a spot in the school paper. Through 
this competition good timely arti- 
cles would find there way to our 
school papers. 
* But more than mere competition 
must be restored to in order to keep 
a staff at top pitch. There must 
be some tangible reward — some- 
thing that would encourage staff 
members to continue and even do 
better. In most schools it is the 
practice to have an awards day to- 
wards the end of the school year at 
which various presentations are 
made among them pins or school 
monograms to members of the 
newspaper staff. Good and praise- 
worthy is this custom. The end of 
the year, however, is a long way off 
from say October or November, 
and so something is needed right 
then and there. Idealistically, some 
will say that, publication in a cer- 
tain issue is reward or satisfaction 
enough. To some extent it’s true, 
for the first one! On the practical 
plane some little token of recogni- 
tion must be given. Quite possibly 
cash awards could be given for the 
best feature article, best sports and 
news article, or for the most attrac- 
tive page layout, etc., and this after 
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the publication of each monthly 


issue. It simply is amazing how 
things perk up and the end result 
is a newspaper that has a freshness 
and sparkle which just seems to be 
vibrant with life. 

When this point is reached — an 
interested moderator and interested 
staff — then the newspaper will ful- 
fill its primary function of being 
the organ of school news. The 
paper will assume its proper place 
in school life. It will become the 
pulse, as it were, of the school. 
Viewed in such a light it will take 
on a different meaning for mem- 
bers of the facuity and student 
body. Other school organizations 
and groups will then use the news- 
paper as their media for contacting 
the rest of the student body and for 


interesting others in their activities. 
Subsequently there would be no 
lack of material for each issue and 
the material would be necessarily 
timely. Instead of being a place in 
which one read what he already) 
knows, it would become a source 
of information bringing news to} 
the student. It would naturally fol- 7 
low that member of the faculty and 
the students would look forward to 
each issue because they would now 
be interested in the school paper. 

A continual search for tech 
niques and devices for enliving a ¥ 
school monthly will always termi fl 
nate in a futile defeat, if the prim- 
ordial element, /nterest, is lacking. 
Do you want a timely, lively, 
monthly school paper? ‘Then all 
you need is INTEREST. 





Giving Daily Paper Freshness 
To Your School Monthly 


By Major Charles R. Stribling 
The adviser of “The Eagle,’ monthly paper of Missouri Military Acad- 
emy, Mercico, Missouri, offers some practical hints about the special prob- 


lems facing a monthly publication. 
interesting paper, 


Not only is he the adviser of a newsy, 
but he is director of public relations and alumni 
affairs, a teacher of English, and executive officer. 


Originally written 


for the October 1953 issue of The Bulletin, this article is here reprinted 
as an informative, helpful addition to the one on page four. 


School papers published monthly 
in these days of more elaborate pub- 
lications and stiffer competition in 
press contests are facing a dilemma: 
How is the liveliness of better 
dailies and school weeklies to be 
emulated when, for the monthly, 
school news backlogs for an entire 
month previous to the printing 
of the paper? 

Private school paper advisers, 
many times operating on a minute- 
to-minute basis as at Missouri Mili- 
tary Academy, are perhaps even 
more hard pressed in publishing 
pages of happenings which contain 
elements of a NEWSpaper rather 


than those of a diary or history 
book. 

Granted, it is no difficult matter 
for the adviser, after receiving copy, 
headlines, and layouts from his 
staff, to proceed to doctor the 
paper to suit his “better” judg- 
ment, thereby increasing his chances 
of winning a medalist rating but 
decreasing the chances of his staff 
for learning better journalism. 

Ethics would seem to dictate, 
therefore, that a few principles, 
skillfully imbued into the mind of 
writers and editors — instead of 


furious last-minute re-writing and 
re-pasting by the “old man” - 
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should do the job of freshening the 
monthly paper. 

A few such principles which the 
writer has found valuable are: 

1. Drill in the deadline and 
publication date idea 

At the first staff meeting for the 
coming issue, impress upon your 
reporters the fact that, though 
many stories are due at a deadline 
only a week or 10 days hence, the 
paper itself will not reach the stu- 
dent readers for three or perhaps 
four weeks. Create the mood which 
will prevail on campus at press 
time, i.e., it will be a week before 
Christmas holidays, or the day of 
the Homecoming football game, or 
the week of semester exams, or 
basketball tournament time. Have 
a large calendar handy with the 
two big days — deadline and publi- 
cation — clearly pointed. Insist 
that dates in leads read “today’’ or 
“Tuesday” or “tomorrow” rather 
than “March 12” or “last week.” 
Story assignment sheets should be 
filled with future stories, pieces 
that will highlight coming events 
which literally may be months be- 
yond the time of your meeting. 


2. Discourage history-book writ- 


ing 

Show your writers copies of good 
daily papers. Explain how report- 
ers, desk men, and layout workers 
have made each page a “want to 
read” page. An exchange file will 
normally contain an adequate sup- 
ply of good and bad, of fresh and 
stale monthly school papers. 

When sports reporters cover 
their stories on a game to game 
basis, call them together and ask 
for ideas on combining three or 
four contests condensing the results 
and freshening the lead. Have 
these writers carry their teams’ 
schedules and keep them up to 
date. The fact that the junior var- 
ity won a terrific game last week 
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7 
does not outweigh — newswise — 
its plans for a more minor game the 
night of the paper’s appearance. 
Encourage discreet browbeating of 
coaches for news that will still be 
news in three or four weeks. 

If last night’s football game was 
so important that it must receive 
top display in next week’s paper, 
assign a bold face squib for insert, 
reminding your readers that “the 
Colonels will try their new short 
punt series against the high-flying 
Jefefrson City Jays in a game here 
Friday night.” 

3. Show school officials that 
they can help keep their paper 
lively, 

Begin early to encourage fre- 
quent publication and revision of 
calendars of events. Keep two or 
three posted for your staff. Ex- 
plain to legmen that patience will 
win many a choice feature from 
harried officials and_ teachers. 
When prominent events, a prom, a 
senior play, or government inspec- 
tion (certainly familiar to the many 
military school paper advisers), 
recur year after year, be quick to 
expose the lazy reporter who con- 
sults previous years’ files and comes 
up with a story which sounds sus- 
piciously familiar. Politely explain 
that new angles on the event, old 
as it may be, are available if he will 
visit his source again and work to- 
wards a good story. If good public 
relations has won teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents, your boy 
will get his story the right way. 

4. Keep pictures in mind. 

Posing a Santa Claus or Christ- 
mas party picture during the 
second week of November will ap- 
pear outlandish to some of your 
staff. But the adviser faced with 


small town, photo, engraving, and 
mail services knows well the advis- 
ability of far-reaching picture plan- 
An excellent 


ning for his paper. 
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shot of a touchdown run or an 
autumn dance may seem ridiculous 
when it appears in January be- 
cause of failure to plan. 

5. Make-up should reflect daily 
paper liveliness. 

Too often excellent secondary 
school writing draws no readers be- 
cause of its appearance in seeming- 
ly interminable inches of unbroken 
Roman type. The better school 
papers, it has been noted, seldom 
carry stories of more than 300 - 400 
words in length; some editors ap- 
parently make it a hard rule that 
stories are not to be jumped to suc- 
ceeding pages, thereby assuring 
reader interest which might wane. 
Too, there are occasional papers 
which go overboard in imitation of 
lurid tabloid dailies, with large 
black headlines of all styles and 
faces and little indication that 
there is a headline schedule avail- 
able. Dailies which consistently 
win awards for their make-up 
should serve as excellent models for 
the neophyte pot-and-scissors man. 

6. Be consistent in distribution. 

Try to have the paper in the 
hands of your campus readers at 
the same time on the same day 
each month. Get them in the habit 
of expecting and receiving — On 
Time. When mechanical _break- 
downs at the printers threaten, give 
the company a few extra hours on 
each pressday. Show the reader 
that he can expect his Eagle or Log 
or Breeze with the same regularity 
as his Times or Post-Dispatch. 

7. Add zest to schoolboy news- 
papering with an occasional extra. 

An inexpensive one-page special 
edition can do much to show the 
student body that their paper’s 
staff is genuinely interested in do- 
ing a good job of covering the cam- 
pus. Good extras have been pub- 
lished concerning vacation dates, 
announcement of all-state athletic 


teams, or important changes in 
curriculum. They'll spark dat 
staff's enthusiasm, too. 

8. Make your own interest evi- 
dent. 

An enthusiastic adviser hardly 
can be expected to maintain a 
hands-off attitude in developing his 
paper’s newsiness. Pitch in when 
the occasion demands and lead the 
way. Get film, galley proofs, and 
cuts to your staff on schedule. Ex- 
plain your problems as an adviser 








and be prepared to give help on{ — 


theirs. Make it evident that you're { 
one of the staff, not an outsider 
rushing or pulling to gain personal 
prestige and earn your pay. 

Above all, keep newspapering in- 
teresting for your staff. As they 
learn the paper is their baby and 
grow into a feeling of responsibility 
toward their jobs, you may be sur- 
prised to find that what was form. 
erly a lifeless and haphazard month- 
ly is now as important in its sphere 
as tonight’s late editions. 


EDITOR WOULD WELCOME 
STUDENT ARTICLES OF MERIT 


If any faculty adviser has an 
article of merit on some aspect 
of school pres work by a student 
member of his staff, the editor 
would be glad to consider it for 
publication in The Bulletin. 

Usually the editor has con- 
fined the contributions to this 
school-press-interest publication 
to, mainly, faculty advisers. But 
as the editor has always be 
lieved in and tried to act on the 
principle of accepting light from 
any source it may come, he will 
be pleased to consider any stu- 
dent contribution of merit. 

The editor does this, not be 
cause he needs such articles to 
fill this publication — which he 
definitely doesn’t — but because 
he feel he should. 
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Paper Can Be 


Successful, Serve A Purpose’ 


By Earl D. McMichael 


The adviser to “Avon Lake Spectrum,” Avon Lake High School, Avon 
Lake, Ohio, describes in an informed, detailed, and helpful way how, 
when, and why his newspaper comes into being. His topic, “An Extra- 
curricular Newspaper Can Be Successful and Serve a Purpose,” was first 
presnted for consideration and discussion at the March 1958 convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. Jack Babcock, the student 
editor of “Avon Lake Spectrum,” in the next article, “The Editorial 
Board,” on page 12, adds to the information given below by his descrip- 
tion of the editorial board method of creating “a better newspaper.” 


Being extracurricular (not the re- 
sult of classwork nor done on 
school time), the newspaper which 
I advise calls for high standards of 
writing, as well as provision for 
high-level experiences which at- 
tract and keep desirable staff mem- 
bers. 

Not the least of the considera- 
tions for the staff is the amount of 
time devoted to work on the paper. 
Pre-planning of an issue presup- 
poses the perusal of administrative 
and activity calendars to preclude 
the omission of any news-worthy 
items. Editorial board members 
are constantly alert to recognize 
news and/or feature leads which 
occur in their classes or in classes 
which they overhear being dis- 
cussed. 

Armed with these types of infor- 
mation, the editorial board (dis- 
cussed on page 12 in this Bulletin) 
meets on an appointed afternoon 
following the close of school. At 
this meeting, the eight pages are 
given preliminary skeletons. At- 
tention is given to such considera- 
tions as: timeliness, treatment 
(news-feature), ordination, reader 
interest, and variety of stories in 
page make-up. 

Working times (days and hours 
per day) are a major factor in the 


successful meeting of printer's 
deadlines. Once story and picture 
assignments have been made, suffi- 
cient time (usually three days or 
more) must be allowed: for sources 
to be contacted, for stories to be 
written, for picture arrangements 
to be made, and for research to be 
conducted on leads requiring the 
historical treatment. 

Depending upon the size of the 
newspaper (number of pages and 
column sizes) and the frequency of 
issue, as well as considering the pro- 
ficiency of staff reporters, a sched- 
ule of times should be worked out 
which will include a narrow margin 
of time to correct errors in the cal- 
culation of story length, headline 
counts, etc, 

At Avon Lake, the Spectrum cur- 
rently is an eight page, five column 
tabloid size newspaper. About 
twenty-five per cent of the avail- 
able inches is devoted to contract 
advertising. 

Thus, the volume of copy is 
such that the staff finds it necessary 
to work a minimum of seven days. 
Usually two to three hours per eve- 
ning are devoted to this work. 
However, on Friday, Saturday 
(more often than not), and Mon- 
day, before Wednesday’s deadline, 
the staff may work upwards of six 
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hours per evening. This time is 
devoted to editing, rewriting, and 
headlining. 

Tuesday afternoon, the staff 
spends approximately two hours as 
an editorial board. In this time, 
page content is checked, duplica- 
tion (if any) is eliminated, direc- 
tions (standard and otherwise) for 
the printer are rechecked, and 
heavily marked copy is retyped. 

Wednesday’s deadline, somehow, 
is always met. Saturday (sometimes 
Sunday) is devoted to making > 
the dummy pages, reading proof, 
and writing late copy. At the close 
of this session, after-school time de- 
voted to the paper is essentially at 
a close. 

Barring serious mistakes and 
other unforeseen circumstances, the 
student reporter has thus far given 
a possible 46-50 hours of his after- 
school time. This, for a staff of 
approximately forty-five reporters 
and editors. 

The only inroad made into class- 
room hours is the cutting out of 
classes of six members of the circu- 
lation staff. These students work 
from 8:30 - 11:30 a.m. on publica- 
tion date. They insert and fold 
750 issues. Of this number, they 
prepare about 300 as mailouts, as 
well as arrange the stacks for in- 
school distribution. Only two of 
the six staff members work each 
issue. 

The utilization of a student’s 
time, as discussed above, seems to 
meet with the approval of teachers, 
administrators, board members, 
students, and parents. There are 
very few casualties among the staff 
as a result of home conflicts, grades, 
etc. The majority of the staff 
members are honor roll students, 
though this is not a criteria for staff 
membership. 

With little or no restriction, staff 
membership cuts across all grade 
levels. Though positions of respon- 
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sibility are normally assumed by} 
upperclassmen, an occasional un 
derclassman (sophomore) will be 
asked to assume a page editorship, 
or some similarly responsible posi- 
tion. 

As pre-planning an issue involves 
the checking of details and events, | 
so does pre-planning for the school 
year. 

I have found that it is wise to 
check the school calendar noting 
vacation periods, marking periods, 
and mid-semester examination 
periods. Student working times on 
any given issue should avoid these 
periods as much as_ possible. | 
Though an important part of 
school life, the newspaper seldom 
justifies the over-riding of such 
times as mentioned above. 

The selection of publication 
dates and their corresponding dead- 
lines are made with due regard for 
a student’s vacation and concen: 
trated study times. The printer’ 
schedule must also be considered; 
and, reciprocally, adjustments of 
publication dates usually can be 
made. 

The advertising campaign is a 
major element to be considered in 
planning for the school year. The 
efforts of this staff can be utilized 
under many different arrange- 
ments. Three of the most common 
campaign times are: before the fall 
semester opens, during the first few 
weeks of the fall semester, or 
periodically throughout the year. 

We use the second of the three 
methods. Our campaign is pre- 
dicated upon the proposed budget 
for the year. Having determined 
the printer’s and engraver’s cost per 
issue, the business manager esti- 
mates the amount of other expenses 
to be incurred. 

Since we devote about 25% of 
our space to advertising, the adver- 
tising staff makes a trial balance of 
cost per inch to determine the rate 
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which, when sold, will produce suf- 


ficient revenue to balance the 
budget. Revenue from subscrip- 
tions is considered too unstable 


above minimum amounts to permit 
the approval of a budget based 


| heavily on that source. 


Individual sales per issue are too 
insignificant to be considered as a 
continuing source of revenue. 

Three major purposes which a 
school newspaper serves have, thus 
far in this commentary, been satis- 
fied. They are: (1) provide an out- 
let for student writing; (2) publicize 
the activities of students, in and out 
of school; and (3) provide realistic 
training in the various journalistic 
phases of publishing a newspaper. 

That success can be possible for 
an extracurricular newspaper or- 
ganized according to the plan out- 
lined above is demonstrated by the 
record of the Avon Lake Spectrum. 
Now in its thirty-fifth year, it con- 
tinues to attract wide reader- 
interest. 

From a student body of 540, sub- 
scription sales totaled 450 for the 
current year. This figure repre- 
sented a 113% increase over such 
sales the previous year (190 of 480 
enrolled). Subscriptions are con- 
sistently sought by village families 
who formerly had students enrolled 
in the school. 

The paper, through the years, 
has remained financially solvent. 
This year, for the first time in 
many, changes were made in format 
and external cost. About 1% of the 
gross budget will become profit. 
This combined with the backlog of 
profit from the operations of prev- 
lous years, provides that cushion 
for initial costs in the fall before 
advertising and subscription 
moneys are available for use. 

On the ladder of success, the 
paper consistentlly is judged for at 
least first class honor ratings by the 
two major scholastic press associa- 
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tions. Local, regional, and state 
competition rate the paper equally 
as high, and many times, higher. 

These are visible and measurable 
indexes of success. They are, at 
best, momentary rewards for those 
who are getting “ink-in-their- 
veins.” Other, and I feel, more 
valuable indexes of the success of 
the pursuit of the fourth estate are 
the development of responsible stu- 
dent leaders and team members, the 
growth of a student’s awareness of 
his responsibility to a news source 
as well as to his editor, and the in- 
defatigable zeal with which more 
students search out more areas of 
student activity to apply their ef- 
forts and knowledge. 

Not mentioned above but equal- 
ly important as a purpose of the 
school paper is the historical (arch- 
ival) value it perpetuates. Its value 
as a public relations instrument is 
directly determinable by the pub- 
lic’s acceptance of the treatment of 
news stources, news copy, and the 
interpretation given to readers of 
what goes on in school. 

C.S.P. A. LOSES DEVOTED 

WORKER IN MBS. SORISI 

Mrs. Marion C. Sorisi, a good, 
devoted, and cheerful worker in 
all CSPA and CSPAA activities 
since 1939, died May 13 in Nor- 
walk, Conn., hosiptal. 

At the time of her death she 
was director of public relations 
and personnel records for the 
public schools of Westport, 
Conn. Previous to this position 
she had been adviser to Bed- 
ford Junior Highlights, a news- 
paper, for ten years, and then 
for another ten years to the Bed- 
ford Bugle, a magazine, at Bed- 
ford Junior High School in West- 


port. 

The CSPA awarded Mrs. So- 
risi a Gold Key in 1949 for her 
outstanding work. 
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The Editorial Board 


By Jack Babcock 
Class of 1958, Editor in Chief of “Avon Lake Spectrum,” Avon Lake High 


School, Avon 


Lake, Ohio. 


The “Avon Lake Spectrum” adviser, author of the previous article start- 
ing on page nine, added this note at the end of the following article: 

““The Editorial Board’ was presented as the topic for round table 
discussion at the March 1958 convention of CSPA. This edited version 
was wirtten by Jack Babcock at my suggestion following a conversation 


with The Bulletin editor. 


“In Avon Lake, where the publication is produced extracurricularly, | 
we have used the board method for one school year. 


It has shown 


promise as an aid in meeting publication commmitments. It has been 


adapted to the need of the ‘Bard,’ AL’s literary magazine, advised by | 


James A. Drake. 


“I commend this sketch of the method to your appraisal. Inquiries 


and suggestions will be appreciated.” 


Since the conception of the Edi- 
torial Board is comparatively new 
to the majority of high school news- 
papers, I should like to briefly list 
its composition and some of the 
duties it assumes in Avon Lake 
high school. Then I propose to 
outline an Editorial Board that can 
be successful in your school. 

Composition 

Our Editorial Board is composed 
of the eight page editors, their 
assistants, various heads of the busi- 
ness and advertising staffs, the head 
typist, head photographer, copy 
reader, the editor, who also serves 
as Board chairman, and, of course, 
the Spectrum adviser. The func- 
tion of this board is twofold: intro- 
spection, or the planning stage, and 
retrospection, the review and re- 
evaluation of the paper. These 
functions shall be discussed at 
greater length in “The Proposed 
Editorial Board.” 

Services Rendered 

Valuable time is saved by the 
Editorial Board for it is an efficient 
level for making decisions in agree- 
ment with the ideas of the majority 
of the staff members. Because of 
the varying personalities repre- 
sented on the board, it is a center 


for new and creative ideas, those 
kinds of ideas which are the life- 
blood of any publication. 

A Proposed Editorial Board 

Consider, for a moment, a pro 
posed Editorial Board. Composi- 
tion of such a board would, of 
course, vary from school to school, 
depending on individual needs. 
Perhaps only half a dozen students, 
representatives of the business, edi- 
torial, and art staffs, would com- 
prise the board. Or, it could in- 
clude fifteen to twenty members. 

I feel that although the small 
Editorial Board would perhaps 
serve with maximum efficiency, a 
larger, thus more democratic board, 
is by far more indicative of all 
phases of publication. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for every member 
of the staff to feel that his respec. 
tive problems are understood or 
represented at Editorial Board. 

How many times should such a 
board meet? 

It would probably be best if 
there could be at least three edi- 
torial board meetings per issue. 
The first, scheduled primarily for 
layout purposes, story assignment, 
treatment, and the planning of 
working hours, should occur well in 
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advance of the beginning of actual 
work on the issue. The second 
meeting would best take place a 
few days before publication dead- 
line to enable editors to make any 
necessary last-minute adjustments 
of copy. At the concluding meet- 
ing of a series, which is called as 
soon after publication date as possi- 
members offer constructive 
criticism of the issue in hand, sug- 


| gest ways of which various mis- 
| takes can be avoided the next time, 


and recommend changes for the 
future which they feel would 
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improve the publication over-all. 
Limitations of the Editorial Board 

It should always be remembered 
that the board’s purpose is not “to 
run” either the editor or the ad- 
viser. Such a degenerate use would 
tend to destroy rather than enhance 
its usefulness to the high school 
publication. The primary func- 
tion of the Editorial Board is to 
create a better newspaper. Through 
organized use leading to appropri- 
ate discussion, this goal can be 
achieved. 


Some Problems, Rewards, Fun 
Awaiting New Advisers 


By Lou P. Bunce 


The former adviser of “The Highland Fling,’ Highland Park High 
School, Highland Park, N. J., puts into written form a talk she gave at 
the March convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. Her 
manuscript was entitled “Suggestions for New Advisers.” Now lecturer 
in English at C. W. Post College of Long Island University, she is the 
author or editor of a number of high school literature books. 


I want to start by giving you 
what is called in the high school 
vernacular a “pep talk.” Perhaps 
you are already filled with en- 
thusiasm and confidence over your 
new task and don’t need it. I'll 
take a chance — for I want to as- 
sure you right at the start that you 
are the most important people in 
the school. Whoever referred to 
the “‘power of the press” was realis- 
tic. You are doing something much 
more vital than coaching a team 
or putting on a play. For to you is 
given the opportunity of influenc- 
ing the whole school in the right 
direction, of moulding public opin- 
ion. You hold in your hands a 
weapon to combat what is cheap or 
mean or small. You and your staff 
can make standards good and ideals 
high in your school. 





In spite of trials and tribulations, 
you'll have fun, too. Through 
working intimately with young 
people you will have a chance to 
know them personally. They're 
nice young people (in spite of what 
we read about them). And in my 
experience always the very nicest 
and most able of them choose to 
work on the paper. You will have 
a chance to influence them in a 
vital way, especially as you will get 
to know them informally. They 
will listen to you and most times 
take your advice. They will have a 
burning desire to make their pub- 
lication better and better every 
year. 

You'll also have something tangi- 
ble to show for your efforts. Teach- 
ing is often such an unrewarding 
task. If you have your current 
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issue of the paper tucked under 
your arm as you go home, you'll 
have something to show for your 
efforts. Finally, you will have 
strengthened the characters and 
broadened the minds both of your- 
self and your staff through meeting 
and conquering the problems that 
are involved in putting out every 
issue of the paper. 

I'd like to deal first with the way 
you are to equip yourself for your 
important task. Naturally, any 
courses in journalism you have had 
will help. If you have been thrust 
into your task “raw,” you will have 
to teach yourself first before you 
can do much with your students 
unless they are experienced. In 
that case let them teach you. Let 
me suggest first that you make a 
good daily paper your chief guide. 
Study the construction of the news 
articles and the editorials. Examine 
the headlines and the make-up. In 
a small way you will be aiming to 
duplicate it. Visit a newspaper 
office, preferably your local one, 
and learn about the processes a 
paper must go through from start 
to finish. Study your Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association ratings. 
Never miss the annual C. S. P. A. 
conference and attend as many ses- 
sions of it as possible. Read all the 
publications of that important or- 
ganization and find yourself some 
good journalism text books. Attend 
any regional conferences there may 
be. The newspaper game is a high- 
ly technical one. You must learn a 
great deal about it. Your paper 
will be only as good as you know 
how to make it. 

In organizing your work, I think 
it is imperative that you have a 
journalism class which meets regu- 
larly. This should be in addition 
to your staff sessions. The ideal 
meeting time would, of course, be 
during school hours; if that is 
impossible, then hold it before or 
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after school or even during lunch 
hour. In this class should be taught 
the principles of news and editorial 
writing, headlines, make-up, etc. | 
always opened mine to freshmen 
and made it a requirement for all) 
beginning staff members. Without 
this course you may have eager re. 
porters — with no ability and no/ 
knowledge of newspaper  tech-| 
niques. The class is an effective | 
means of weeding out incompet-| 
ents and convincing others that 
here is something they will need to| 
work at. 

It is also important that you have 
a staff continuing from year to 
year. Then freshmen and sopho- 
mores trained in your class _ will 
move into responsible positions as 
seniors graduate. Underclassmen 
will look forward to promotion at 
the end of the year. Long before 
they leave, seniors will know that 
others will carry on for them prop. 
erly. 

At any newspaper conference the 
question of faculty supervision 
seems to be a burning one. I be. 
lieve firmly that the less you super- 
vise the better your paper will be 
and the more interested in it your 
students will be. Of course, you 
can’t let them run things entirely 
by themselves — but you can ap- 
proximate doing so — and much 
easier will your load then be. 1 
have heard far too much of ad- 
visers who never get to bed the 
night before the paper comes out, 
who have had to write articles 
themselves to fill in space, etc. I'll 
never forget a little freshman at 
one of my Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association conventions who 
said he loved to write headlines, 
but his adviser liked doing them so 
well himself he never got a chance 
at them! 

I was always present at staff 
meetings held to plan the news, 
though the editor presided and | 
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| necessary. 


bers often know more about what 
is going on in the school than do 
the students, so our presence is 
Immediately after the 
planning the news editor posted 


' the assignments. When all the copy 
© was in and before it was typed, in 


final form, it was brought to me for 
careful checking. If some articles 
needed to be rewritten, I returned 
them to the news editor. I was not 
present when the make-up staff 
planned the lay-out and wrote the 
headlines, though I was, of course, 
often consulted. I never read proof. 
I never pursued tardy reporters or 
reproved them. I let the editor 
perform that unpleasant task. 


I always checked the final proofs 
of the paper carefully. That is 
about all the work I did except for 
conducting the class. All responsi- 
bility I placed on staff members, 
and the more I gave them the more 
they took. They knew the paper 
had to come out on a certain day 
and that the school expected to see 
iton that day. If they were remiss, 
it wouldn’t come out and they 
would be reproached. So they 
managed to get it ready on time. 
It wasn’t my paper; it was theirs. 
Young people like working to- 
gether without an older person on 
hand. They love sitting on the 
steps of the school writing head- 
lines until dark and then adjourn- 
ing to the neighborhood sweet shop 
to continue. They love feeling that 
it is their own work. They like 
meeting deadlines. Sometimes, it 
is true, the paper would have been 
a bit better if I had supervised 
more. Still, I always felt that what 
it lacked in excellence was more 
than compensated for by the pride 
the editors took in their work. If 
I let them make mistakes — and I 


frequently did — they learned from 


experience far more thoroughly 
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than any words of mine would 
have taught them. 

Each spring the staff elected its 
own officers for the following year. 
I was often not present at the vot- 
ing, for I learned to trust the judg- 
ment of the voters. They wanted 
the paper to continue to be excel- 
lent even after they had graduated. 
I have known some of them to vote 
against their best friends in order 
to choose some one more compe- 
tent. I have also known many an 
editor to put off the staff entirely 
people who were failing in their 
duties. 

And what about “censorship”? 
Well, if the best journalistic stand- 
ards have been taught in your class, 
if people of a high type are on the 
staff and they think of the paper as 
their own work, they will do their 
own censoring. Once in a while I 
cut something out of the news. 
Twice in one the editor did. That 
is as much of a problem as I ever 
had. 

I want now to suggest some ways 
of holding student interest in your 
publication. If all that your staff 
does week after week is put out the 
paper and then brace themselves 
for the inevitable criticisms, spirits 
may once in a while flag. It helps 
to keep clear in their minds the 
importance of their jobs. But they 
must also have special rights and 
privileges. Give them press passes 
which will enable them to have 
freedom of movement inside and 
outside the school. Give them 
school awards like those furnished 
athletes and have these awards pre- 
sented during an assembly program 
with appropriate speeches of appre- 
ciation for their work. Let them 
interview famous people who come 
to your town. Let them write for 
your local newspaper. They should 
be able to make money doing free 
lance reporting. A number of my 
girls conducted “teen age” columns 
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for our paper. Others contributed 
regularly to a high school news 
column. 

If there is a regional organiza- 
tion in your locality be sure to at- 
tend the meetings with your staff, 
and if there is none, start one! 
Planning all its details will give 
your stalf plenty to do, especially 
if you hold a conference at your 
own school. Young people love to 
get together and talk over their 
problems. Perhaps you can also 
have your staff exchange visits with 
the staffs of nearby schools, prefer- 
ably during school hours. Make 
attendance at the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association convention 
an award of merit. Put your edi- 
tors on the program, as speakers if 
you think they are competent, if 
not as chairmen. Early in your 
own career as adviser put yourself 
on the program. You will find it 
most enlightening, and your staff 
will be proud of you. (So will your 
bosses!) 

I would suggest that you have 
your staff stage special assembly 
programs. Once we acted out the 
entire process of putting out the 
paper. Students and faculty alike 
were amazed to learn what a com- 
plicated process it is. Many of 
them thought that all we did was 
write the articles and the printer 
did the rest. Special editions de- 
parting from the usual format of 
the paper, such as one for April 
Fool’s Day, full of nonsense, or one 
for examination time are interest- 
getters. Anniversary issues every 
five years are a must. We always 
had a special assembly program 
when ours came out, featuring our 
successful alumni. If you are a 
struggling new editor, it is interest- 
ing to know that one of your coun- 
ty judges or a Princeton professor 
was once in your boots. I recom- 
ment close touch with the alumni. 
They never cease to take an inter- 
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est and can be valuable contribu 
tors. 

If you have charge of the busi 
ness as well as the editorial staff, 
organize it in much the same way, 
with students in charge of soliciting 
ads and subscriptions. Have the 
two staffs work together closely, 
often meeting together. Unless 
there is some one in your school in 
charge of all public finances, you 
may have to deal with checks and 
cash as they come in, but delegate 
as much responsibility as possible 
to the older members of the busi- 
ness staff. Take these important 
people to the CSPA convention. In- 
clude their work in your assembly 
programs. If you can conduct a 
regional conference, they will be 
most competent as selling tickets, 
mailing invitations, arranging 
meeting rooms, etc. 

A word about that most long. 
suffering of men, your printer. 
Again, let your staff negotiate with 
him as much as possible, but keep 
an eye on what goes on. Make sure 
your staff realizes that errors on 
their part may result in higher bills 
for the paper. If once or twice 
they have to assume the responsi- 
bility of these costs themselves, they 
will be very careful. They will 
have to realize that the paper 
operates on a budget. Often my 
staff wanted a number of pictures. 
Then they earned the money for 
them themselves. On the other 
hand, they insisted — and had a 
right to do so — on having no more 
than twenty-five per cent of the 
paper devoted to ads. That was a 
trial to the business staff who 
wanted to make as much money as 
possible. Occasionally I had to act 
as arbiter between the two staffs; 
usually only as adviser. 

Let me end as I started by assur- 
ing you that you are engaged in 
work that is both tremendously 
important and exciting. You will 
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WHAT BENEFITS MAY STUDENTS... 


have your “headaches,” it is true. 
Often you will wish you had never 
heard of a school paper. Haven't 
we all? But when you hold in your 
hand a copy of The Clarion, or 
The Echo, or whatever it is called, 
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and you realize how much your stu- 
dents and you have learned 
through it, and you find it on the 
whole very good, you will have 
your reward, 


May Students 


Expect From School Press Work? 


By Charles W. Hunsicker 


A previous contributor to The Bulletin and adviser to “Blue and Gold,” 

Findlay Senior High School, Findlay, Ohio, writes about the seemingly 

intangible benefits that may come to students through their school jour- 
nalistic experience. 


Years ago, when high school 
journalism was in its infancy, it 
was regarded more or less as just 
another student venture. Often 
without guidance, except for the 
usual administrative censorship, 
there were few standards to uphold 
because few existed. The student 
newspaper was considered a means 
of giving the staff members an op- 
portunity for self-expression, and 
that was about all. 


Today the student newspaper is 
a serious business, and with its 
development have emerged many 
values which were not apparent in 
its early stages. 


While it is still true that writing 
experience is one of the primary 
benefits to be derived from journal- 
ism, even this has assumed certain 
standards of excellence not de- 
manded in the early years. 


Since the written story is the end 
product, as it were, of the news- 
paper industry, students who wish 
to enter the journalism profession 
must learn how to present their in- 
formation with clarity, precision, 
and proper organization. This also 
includes, naturally enough, the 
proper skill in such rudimentary 


requirements as spelling, vocabu- 
lary, and correct sentence structure. 


Aside from these obvious values, 
however, there are others which are 
sometimes not adequately con- 
sidered as benefits of journalistic 
training. 

One of these is the habit of 
punctuality. It is the duty of any 
newspaper staff, whether scholastic 
or professional, to get its publica- 
tion out on time. A paper that 
fails to meet its regular publication 
dates becomes an object of ridicule 
by the student body which sub- 
scribes to it, and encourages an 
attitude of laxity on the part of the 
staff responsible for its production. 


Young reporters must therefore 
learn that one of their first respon- 
sibilities is to meet their deadlines. 
Failure to realize the importance of 
this standard will hamper the punc- 
tuality of the publication and give 
the adviser an unmitigated case of 
insomnia. 

This is not, as advisers and stu- 
dents both know, as simple as it 
looks. Whether the school offers 
journalism courses or not, students 
are involved in many other activi- 
ties besides their scheduled courses, 
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and it is not always practicable for 
them to run down their stories dur- 
ing school hours. 

There is always the temptation, 
therefore, to procrastinate in get- 
ting the story and writing it for 
publication. There may be ob- 
stacles in the way, too, and these 
often look exceptionally large to 
student reporters who have some- 
thing “more important” to do at 
the moment. 

The student must be impressed 
with the fact that in a good report- 
er’s vocabulary there is no such 
word as “can’t.” That deadline 
must be met! 

Another quality that must be 
developed in the student reporter 
is the passion for accuracy. This is 
another cornerstone on which the 
reputation of the school newspaper 
must rest. 

Probably all schools teem with 
rumors. ‘The reporter must learn 
how to separate these from the 
facts, by refusing to be satisfied 
with any source of information 
other than the original one. He 
must be trained to realize that 
stories become distorted as they 
pass from one person to another, 
and accounts that have been re- 
peated by other than the principals 
involved are often far from the 
truth. 

After the story has been written 
it should be checked. It is amazing 
how errors pertaining to relatively 
simple facts such as dates and places 
can creep into an article simply 
through the carelessness of the re- 
porter. 

Another constant source of irrita- 
tion is the misspelling of names, 
particularly those belonging to stu- 
dents. This type of error is espe- 


cially irritating to the victim, for 
it is a well-known fact that no one 
likes to see his name mishandled in 
print. Every school newspaper staff 
should have at hand a complete 
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and accurate roster of the student} 
enrollment so that all names can bP 
checked for spelling errors. 


Still another point to remember 
is that persons who are quoted in 
a newspaper account should bef 
given the opportunity to verify) 
their statements. Although an in. 
accurate quotation in a_ school) 
paper would hardly result in a libel) 
suit, it is sometimes the basis for) 
punitive legal action on the pro 
fessional newspaper level. 

The school reporter must realize f 
that nothing makes any newspaper 
look as foolish as a glaring error of 
fact. Although this point is some- 
times difficult to drive home, the 
staff member’s relation to his news- 
paper adviser is somewhat different 
from that to his other teachers. 
Errors are costly in other subjects, 
too, but they are usually the pri- 
vate property of student and teach- 
er alone, whereas a misstatement 
appearing in the newspaper event 
ually becomes known to every alert 
subscriber. 


A fourth benefit that should 
come to the scholastic newspaper 
staff is the responsibility of han- 
dling the advertising that helps 
support the publication. Since 
most printed papers must carry ad- 
vertising in order to survive, this 
becomes a very important division 
of the project. 


Members of the business staff 
have a fine opportunity to learn 
the techniques of advertising as 
well as some of the fine points of 
salesmanship. 


A well-planned campaign under 
an efficient manager can become a 
real asset to the paper as well as to 
the staff members, who come into 
direct contact with the business 
world and thus learn some valuable 
principles concerning practical eco- 
nomics — and human nature 4s 
well. 
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*! How One Adviser Fitted Paper 
Into Elementary School Program 


By Mrs. Robert H. Yorke 
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|The former adviser of “The Pioneer,” 


monthly duplicated paper of 


Marcus Whitman Elementary School (enrollment 850) in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, tells how she successfully fitted a duplicated paper into a busy 
) school program. This paper, it should be added, has been a consecutive 


| medalist winner in CSPA competition. 


A graduate of the University 


of British Columbia, Mrs. Yorke, now an American citizen, will this Fail 
have the new experience as adviser of a printed newspaper at a new 
junior high school. 


In shoptalking with school news- 
paper advisers on the elementary 
level, one is amazed to discover how 
many began as I did, without jour- 
nalistic training or even practical 
newspaper experience. The begin- 
ner in the adviser business may 
have to take the plunge as the 
result of a request from his princi- 
pal, and then flounder along as best 
he can. If he becomes interested 
in newspaper work, he learns to 
swim; if not, he tries to climb out 
as soon as possible. 

In my case, when my principal 
asked me to take over the school 


newspaper, the prospect looked 
downright alarming to me. I knew 
nothing of journalism. I couldn’t 


even type. I had heard about 
stencils and their mysterious “cut- 
ting” and wondered vaguely what 
strange process that was! No curri- 
culum time was assigned to jour- 
nalism; it was just to be a part of 
the eighth grade English course in 
room 12, my homeroom. Equip- 
ment consisted of a drawing 
“scope,” three rather scratchy styli, 
and a wire shading screen that 
turned out to be a menace to sten- 
cils when wielded by an inexper- 
ienced child. No space was avail- 
able for office or workroom; no 
typewriter either. Boys and girls 
were more interested in jobs on the 


school safety patrol, working in the 
lunchroom, or turning out for 
sports, than they were in the de- 
manding duties of the press. 

On the other hand, I could count 
on a cooperative and supporting 
principal, on a friendly, helpful 
chief clerk in the school office, 
where the typing of stencils and the 
mimeographing was done, and on 
the “advisres’ adviser,” Miss 
Geneva Foss, Director of Publica- 
tions for Spokane Schools. Miss 
Foss, an “old CSPA hand,” en- 
couraged, counseled, gave critical 
suggestions and pushed _ unre- 
mittingly for a creditable newspa- 
per. Mostly however, she radiated 
enthusiasm, and I picked up some 
of this radiation. 

The first step toward a good 
newspaper had to be the enlight- 
ment of the adviser. This, as it 
happened, proved to be a pleasant 
surprise. After years of being an 
English and social studies “fan,” I 
found an engrossing new world. 
Workshops and discussion meetings 
attended by advisers of other ele- 
mentary school newspapers sup- 
plied “How To” tips; journalism 
extension courses and workshops 
with professional newspaper people 
gave a solid basis of newspaper 
fundamentals; planning with the 
school office staff set up a satisfac- 
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tory publishing arrangement. Then 
luckily I had the chance to work 
with a group of successful high, 
junior high, and elementary school 
advisers in the revising of the style- 
book used by all Spokane school 
newspapers. 

All the information gleaned dur- 
ing these activities was passed on 
to my newspaper staff as fast as I 
got it. They were soon as critical 
as I was of the monthly issues of 
The Pioneer, Marcus Whitman 
school paper, and as eager to find 
out how to improve it. 

The next steps were quickly 
taken. While poring over the pages 
of other publications, the editors 
noticed the insignia of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, 
and immediately determined to 
have it on their editorial page. The 
student council, when properly 
briefed, willingly supplied the 
necessary funds to join CSPA and 
buy several of its pamphlets. After 
that the staff never looked back. 
It was obvious by this time that 
‘The Pioneer was on its way up. 

About this time, too, I became 
happily aware that a certain magic 
was working. The editors and all 
the reporters who proved to be 
kindred spirits (there were some 
casualties, of course, who had to be 
dropped from the staff) began to 
exhibit pride and loyalty. Other 
members of the English staff took 
an interest in the paper’s welfare; 
they were not writers, but they 
asked to help assemble pages, 
staple, and deliver papers on pub- 
lishing day. They offered sugges- 
tions and criticisms in a proprietory 
way. Thus enthusiasm spread. 

After we joined CSPA and began 
to study their precepts, it took two 
years of hard work, but never un- 
willing work, to earn the first 
medalist award. During this time 
the editors organized a press club 
which had luncheon meetings. 
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issued cards, invited guest speaker, 


went on field trips, saw films, an¢ ¢ 


had a picnic at the end of the year, 


$ 


Ambitious editors hunted out 4 * 


teacher’s desk, old and discarded] 
indeed but with plenty of drawer 
space, and set up an office in one 
corner of the classroom. When they — 
heard that the typewriter in the) 
library was to be replaced, they) 
asked for and got the old one. | 
was glad to have them take over” 
two bulletin boards; one was used) 
partly for notices of deadlines and) 
newspaper business, and partly for 
displays of things the staff was col 
lecting and studying, such as name 
plates. The other was covered with 
the latest exchange papers. Thes 
were read by everyone in the room, 
paper staff or not, and criticized 
unmercifully by the readers in the 
interests of better journalism. 

Meanwhile it was painfully ap- 
parent, indeed had been from the 
beginning, that journalism and 
eighth grade English made uneasy 
bedfellows. If the editors a 
tempted to conduct their planning 
and conferring sessions during clas 
time, they distracted the other chil. 
dren; if they were installed in the 
corridor near by, they were likely 
to draw the unwelcome attention 
of passers-by; if they met after 
school, there was a conflict with the 
sports program; if they came early 
in the morning, they often inter 
rupted my best work time; and the 
noon hour was too short. 

There was one time that offered 
a possible solution, the half hour 
before lunch. In our school a num 
ber of eighth-graders each day set 
up tables in the gym and helped 
with the hot lunch program. S:nce 
the rooms took turns supplying 
these people, that half hour was 
often a study period for the rest of 
the eighth-grade pupils. On re 


uest, the principal gave permis 
sion for a journalism class to mett 
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every day at this time. This group 
gave up the privilege (much 
esteemed) of working in the lunch- 
aj) Foom, and our problem was solved. 
To train replacements for them- 
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the school that there were twice as 
many applicants for membership in 
the Press club as could be accepted. 





From room 12 the zeal had in- 


vaded the student body. When 
nel Selves, the paper staff undertook The pioneer began to win awards, 
ey ve Meyer soci: — aa the staff was presented with a new 
hey MACE ae ane ; d aa . mimeoscope by vote of one of the 
ey eventh-graders to attend the jour- graduating classes. 


nalism classes once a week during 
the second semester of the school 
year, and actively competed with 


From the school interest in the 


ver newspaper spread to the commun- 


et other attractions for the best pros- ity. Parents were glad to have their 
nd) pects. The editors screened the children secure places on the staff, 
a candidates, sometimes made them and were proud of their hard work 
7 pass tests, taught them themselves and good record there. The ele- 
‘ and assigned homework. By this mentary school newspaper was now 
re time the paper had such prestige in fitted in and prospering. 
m1, — 
“| School Press Can Participate 
¢ 
wl In College Guidance Program 
the 
ind By Frank Walter 
2 The author of what follows is publications editor in the Office of the 
ing Registrar at the United States Military Academy at West Point, New 
m York. After serving as an Army officer in Europe during World War II, 
hil he was a newspaperman on the west coast and returned to Europe from 
the 1953 to 1956 as Press Officer of the U. S. European Command in Paris, 
le France. He is a Major in the Army Reserve. 
om} Not so many years ago going to Exactly what is this assistance? 
fterf college was an educational experi- It is the dissemination of correct 
the ence enjoyed by but a few young and factual information about in- 
rly people. Today, thousands of high stitutions of higher learning to the 
ter-F school graduates enter our colleges student body. It informs those who 
the } and universities annually, guidance are already interested and possibly 
has become a fulltime responsi- motivates those who should be in- 
red f bility in the secondary schools, and terested in attending college. Guid- 
our f the possession of a college diploma ance counselors, the colleges, and 
um Fis a necessity in many professions. the high school students can find a 
set} Working closely with the guid- common meeting place on the 
ped ance counselor of the high school pages of a school publication parti- 
ne fand the admissions officer of the cipating in an aggressive, well- 
ing F college, the staff of the secondary organized guidance program. 
was f chool newspaper or magazine can It is impossible for the school 
tolfoften supply the assistance needed paper to inform the students about 
ré Flor the college-bound youngster to all of the colleges and universities 
mis Breach his goal — admission to the in the United States. There simply 
nett F college of his choice. isn’t the time, space, or the need for 
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such an effort. Instead, by limiting 
the attention to selected colleges, 
guidance information can be pre- 
sented which will be of value to the 
majority of the students. 

The initial step is to determine 
which colleges the students are in- 
terested in attending. Here is where 
the publications staff must work 
with the guidance counselor. Per- 
haps such a list has already been 
prepared. If not, a survey of the 
senior class, and even the other 
classes, will reveal where the stu- 
dents hope to go to college. Let 
each student name two or three 
schools, consolidate the choices, and 
you will have your starting point. 
The students may name 50 or more 
colleges but elimination of those 
named by only one or two students 
should reduce the list to about 15 
or 20. Leave those with limited 
appeal to the guidance counselor 
and focus your attention on your 
readers’ interests. 

The survey itself will make a 
good feature story for the paper 
and can be used as a “news peg”’ to 
start the program. 

Selection of the method of pre- 
sentation is the next step. This 
will be governed by such factors as 
available space, number of schools 
to be described, and the amount of 
time for preparation. There are 
several methods of approach. We 
might use the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, New 
York, as an example college for this 
discussion. West Point attracts 
young men from throughout the 
United States, from all walks of 
life, and with all types of back- 
grounds, 

One method is to devote an en- 
tire issue to college guidance infor- 
mation. Xavier High School in 
New York City uses this approach 
each fall. A poll is taken to deter- 
mine the colleges in which the 
seniors are most interested and 

















some 20 schools are selected for they 
project. The editors of the Xavier) 
magazine send letters to each of 
these schools requesting a 600-word|) ‘ 
article explaining such things a}. 
adrmissions, scholarships, and hous 
ing. The colleges are also asked tof 
submit photographs depicting stu) 
dent life and activities. The ma 
terial is assembled, edited, and pub) 
lished. Additional copies of the? 
magazine are often printed andy 
mailed to other schools in the New) 
York City area to be used in guid.) 
ance activities. The Office of the® 
Registrar at West Point supplied 
an article and four pictures last 
year and found that interest in the 
Military Academy increased at 
Xavier High as a result of the co 
operation with the high school pub- 
lication. 

This method may lack color and 
news value and without proper 
handling may result in the publica 
tion being simply a bulletin for the 
use of the guidance counselor. 
While the idea has worth in a 
magazine-type publication, it re 
quires expert editing and makeup 
to be effective in a school news 
paper. 

The so-called “hometown" 
approach is a second method. This 
does not require the poll suggested 
in the first method. The staff 
should first make a list of 10 or 20 
outstanding graduates of last year 
who are known to be currently at: 
tending college. Recent graduates 
are well known to the present stu- 
dent body and their activities are 
still of news value. Then write to 
each college where the graduate is 
enrolled, asking by name for infor- 
mation on what the selected stu- 
dent is doing in the way of college 
activities. Also suggest that some 
basic information about the col- 
lege, such as admissions, scholat- 
ships, etc., be included with the 
writeup. Of course, ask for pictures 
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‘setts, high school, set 
4 . . . . 

) Point Plebe scoring record in ice 
fy hockey. 





\for they spell the difference be- 
htween an average and a good arti- 


i § cle. 


The West Point message was told 
Pin recent “hometown” releases on 
© outstanding plebes (freshmen). Jack 
© Dewar, who was sports editor of 
both the newspaper and yearbook 
hand an outstanding ice hockey 
player while at Dedham, Massachu- 
a new West 


Lynn Bender, a member 
of the yearbook staff and a star 
miler at Shelton, Washington, high 
school, set a new Plebe two-mile 
record in track and also was named 
to the Dean’s List for the first 
academic term, Art Marion played 
in the orchestra and was captain of 
the wrestling team at Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, high school. He was 
on the Dean’s List and won the 130- 
pound title in the West Point 
Invitational Freshman Wrestling 
Meet. Gene LaBorne, star foot- 
baller and trackman and a member 
of the yearbook staff while at Cha- 
minade High School, Mineola, 
long Island, New York, high 
jumped 6 feet 514 inches, the best 
in West Point track history. 

These are but a few typical re- 
leases that the college news bureaus 
might supply. Combining this in- 
formation with guidance material 
could brighten up the pages of any 
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acute. 


could be 
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school publication. 

Possibly the space problem is 
If this is the case, the poll 
mentioned in the first approach 
taken and a feature story 
used to explain the results of the 
poll. Then the guidance informa- 
tion might consist of a list of ad- 
dresses where the college prospect 
could write for information about 
the school he desires to attend. A 
letter or post card to the Registrar, 
U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point, New York, will bring the in- 
terested youngster an inform: ition 
kit on West Point including an out- 
line of the steps necessary to be- 
come a West Point cadet. 

There may be a reluctance to de- 
voting space in a school publication 
to college guidance. Some of the 
more common complaints are that 
the college supplies articles too 
long to be used in the publication, 
photographs are poor, or that the 
request for information isn’t 
answered until after the deadline. 
College admission personnel should 
realize that information about their 
institution in a high school publi- 
cation is bound to create interest 
and may bring an outstanding can- 
didate to their school. To be re- 
miss in filling the request of a high 
school editor, regardless of the size 

location of the high school, is 
inexcusable. 


Notes From The Editor's Desk 


Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, chair- 
man of the committee on standards 
and judging for the Columbia Scho- 
latic Press Association, author of 
wo texts on student journalism, a 
‘founding father,” as it were, when 
the Association was established in 
1925, and an active participant in 
many aspects of CSPA and CSP 
Advisers Association work, died on 
June 14 at the age of 68 in a nurs- 





ing home near Suffern, New York. 

He attended the activities asso- 
ciated with the 34th convention of 
CSPA last March, and had, with 
the editor of The Bulletin on 
March 14 a chatty, pleasant din- 
ner in a famous restaurant in New 
York and followed it by a theatre 
show, and was present on Saturday, 
March 15, on the dais at the con- 
vention’s closing luncheon in the 
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Waldorf Astoria Hotel. That same 
evening, not feeling well, he called 
his daughter in Suffern, who came 
immediately to see him. Returning 
home with her, he was given expert 
and loving care, but his heart con- 
dition failed to improve, and one 
evening three months later he died 
quietly. 

Mr. Greenawalt’s name was fa- 
miliar to thousands of school press 
people from coast to coast, for the 
official newspaper scorebook of 
CSPA, entitled School Newspaper 
Fundamentals and Official 
C. S. P. A. Scorebooks, carried his 
name on the front, outside cover 
thus: “Edited by Lambert Green- 
awalt.” He often presided at Gen- 
eral Sessions meetings of CSPA con- 
ventions as well as conducting sec- 
tional meetings and clinics on 
school press topics. For years he 
judged school newspapers in the 
annual competitions. He was a 
member of the CSPA Advisory 
Board and attended its meetings 
whenever it met in New York. An 
active member of CSP Advisers As- 
sociation, he was usually on the pro- 
gram to speak at its general meet- 
ing held during each annual con- 
vention. He must have attended 
every convention but one since 
1925; and on that “but one” oc- 
casion he was on sabbatical leave 
in England. As chairman of a 
CSPA committee, he helped bring 
into being Journalism Syllabus. 
And these are but a few of the 
things that he did for CSPA and 
the world of journalistic youth the 
Association seeks to serve. 

Until his retirement a few years 
ago, Mr. Greenawalt was director 
of curriculum, head of the English 
department, teacher of English and 
journalism, and adviser of The 
York-High Weekly at the William 
Penn Senior High School in York, 
Penna., the town where he made 
his home. He edited a number of 
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English literature texts for high 
school use and was to start anothe 
of these at the time he was taken 
ill on March 15. 

His wife Emily, a kindly, charmp 
ing, lovable woman, had preceded 
him in death by about three year} 
She was to him a splendid, cheer. 
ful helpmeet. 

The editor became acquainted 
with Lambert Greenawalt and his 
wife in 1938. He, the editor, had 
not long before that become adviser 
to a weekly paper in a boys’ private 
school. Not only did he know bu 
little about the advising busines, 
but he couldn’t even type, he had 
never been to college, and he wa 
not an American. To such an ip- 
dividual Lambert Greenawalt was 
very helpful. The editor has many 
pleasant memories of many pleas 
ant meals and long, pleasant chat 
on all sorts of topics at Lamber 
Greenawalt’s home in that friend) 
neighborhood on Colonial Avenu 
in York, Pa. 
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interests and problems of facul- 
ty advisers of school newspap 
ers, yearbooks, and magazines 
by suggesting how to do things 
and/or how to do them better. 
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and March by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, 
Low Memorial Library, New 
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The editor is Mr. Bryan Barker, 
active editorial faculty adviser 
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Mercersburg News, The Mer 
cersburg Academy, Mercers 
burg, Penna. 
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Guide To Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Colonel, U. S. Atr Force, retired. Author of: Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer — Lands Of The New World Neighbors — Keepers Of The Lights; 
with Fred G. Carnochan: Empire Of The Snakes — Out Of Africa; with 
Charles A. Lockwood: Hellcats Of The Sea — Zoomies, Subs And Zeros — 
Through Hell And Deep Water; with L. J. Maitland: Knights Of The 
Air; with Helen Lyon Adamson: Sportsman’s Game And Fish Cookbook. 


The reviews appearing in this October 1958 issue of The Bulletin of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 
Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to four 






















Father Cyclone by Daisy Amoury 
(Messner — non-fic. — $3.95). Father 
Lawrence Lynch, a native of Brook- 
lyn, and a towering six-footer, was 
deceptively slow of movement and 
gentle of speech — that is excepting 
when he found it necessary to be- 
come a militant crusader for the 
lord. Then he changed into a 
veritable hurricane. Hence, his 
nickname: Father Cyclone. Fat!er 
Lynch began the War in the South 
Pacific with the occupation of New 
Caledonia. He ended it under fire 
at Okinawa when a shell wiped his 
life away as he administered the 
last rites for a dying soldier. ‘Ihe 
author has done a fine job in as- 
embling this story of a chaplain 
who knew no creed on the battle 
front and who won the respect of 
the hard-bitten men he served so 
well. 

Mama’s Boarding House by John 
D. Fitzgerald (Prentice Hall — non- 




















ing, this is a companion volume to 








fic. — $3.95). In a manner of speak- 


hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Commands 
throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries regarding 
“Guide To Good Books’ to Hans Christian Adamson, 850 Powell Street, 
San Francisco 8, California. 





the author’s earlier book about 
home life and pioneer life in Aden- 


ville, Utah, at the turn of the 
century. It was entitled “Papa 
Married a Mormon.” In this book 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, now a widow, who 
has raised her family, opens her 
home to a small group of lonely 
and rather unusual individuals to 
obtain revenue for herself and to 
provide a home for men and 
women without homes. It is a 
quiet and rather heart-warming 
story in which the author again 
demonstrates his talent for word- 
portraits of his fellow beings. Uncle 
Will and Uncle Mark, characters of 
the town, give color to the tale. 
Mr. Hunt And The Fabulous 
Plan by Cecil Pearl Dryden (Cax- 
ton — non-fic. — illus. — $5.00). 
This is the fourth of a series of 
popular history books — crammed 
with action and populated with 
real people — written by Cecil Dry- 
den on the vast subject loosely 
labeled The Human History of the 
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Northwest. It seems almost super- 
fluous to say that it is a cavalcade 
of Injuns, Fur Traders, Hunters 
and Settlers. Specifically, it deals 
with the ambitious plan of John 
Jacob Astor to establish, not only 
a fur empire in the great North- 
west but also to secure the vast 
territory from California to Alaska 
for Uncle Sam. Mr. Hunt was 
head of the Astor Overland Expedi- 
tion. His mission was a complete 
failure but it makes wonderful 
reading. 

Ordeal By Water by Peter 
Keeble (Doubleday — non-fic. — 
illus. — $4.00). Commander Keeble 
was a combat diver in the British 
Royal Navy and these stories of 
adventure on the lid of Davey 
Jones’ locker are as offbeat in a 
maritime sense as they are original 
in a man-against-danger sense. As 
Captain and Chief Diver of 
H. M.S. Prince Salvor, the author's 
assignments in the Mediterranean 
ranged from dehorning German 
mines, freeing harbor channels of 
torpedoed vessels and_ searching 
sunken enemy ships for secret 
papers or devices. One such search 
took place in a sunken German 
submarine at a depth of 230 feet. 
He found a priceless war secret in 
a booby-trapped cubby hole in the 
sub’s_ water-filled control room 
where a long-dead German stood 
solitary watch. But read the book. 
It has a pleasant tang of the sea 
and the Commander spins his yarn 
with modesty and skill. 


The Personality Of The Cat by 
Brandt Aymar (Crown — anth. — 
illus. — $4.95). In pictures, poetry, 
and prose, Mr. Aymar fairly purrs 
about man’s long-time precocious 
pet and most misunderstood rascal 
— the much splendored cat. To a 
large extent, this is a feline antho- 
logy, but much of the material is 
completely new and of very recent 
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origin. The reader meets gentk 
cats, friendly cats, and intelligent 
cats, but also crazy cats, vicious cats, 
and ornory cats. But never, not 
even hardly ever, a dumb cluck of 
a cat. If you like cats — or even 


dislike cats — you pay your money 
Aymar provides your 


and Mr. 
choice. 


My Thirty-Third Year by Ger 
hard A. Fittkau (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy—non-fic.—$4.50). Through. 
out this remarkable book, that 
deals with the evils of war and the 
degradations of Russian _ slave 
labor, the bright beams of faith, 
fortitude, and hope shine forth a 
clearly as a multi-colored light. 
house beacon brightens a dark and 
dangerous shore. Father Gerhard 
had an East German parish whea, 
in the Fall of 1944, the Russians 
marched in. With the Reds came 
rapine, murder, loots, and procur 
ers for slave labor camps in Arctic 
Russia. Father Gerhard starts his 
story — and he tells it with rare 
restraint and calmness — with the 
coming of the Red Tide and then 
carries his reader through a full 
year of the nightmare of mental 
and body torture that is the way of 
life of slave labor. He is one of the 
very few priests who has ever been 
set free from this living death and 
been able to tell the outside world 
about soul-searing burdens. 


The Bright Road To Fear by 
Richard Martin Stern (Ballantine 
— fic. — $2.95). The basic plan of 
this high speed novel has an ele- 
ment of newsiness in that it deals 
with two dethroned and exiled 
American mob-kings of Neapolitan 
origin. Both have been deported 
to their native land by Uncle Sam. 
Angelo Lucca, ex-master muscle 
man in the dope racket, has set up 
a web of his own for the smuggling 
of narcotics to America. Joe At 
thony, ex-brain in the Crime Syr 


— 
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dicate and disbarred lawyer, enters 
Lucca’s web to save it from destruc- 
tion because the latter needs brains: 
hirdly, from America to Naples 
Ricci, ostensibly a_ steel 
ough, young gunman, but actual- 
\Bly an FBI agent assigned to capture 
the two conspirators. Just how this 
is done forms a plot with many 
.Pirilling twists. The pace is swift 
and the characters super-realistic. 


Crack Of Doom by Willi Hein- 
rich (Farrar, Straus, Cudahy — fic. 
- $3.95). By means of the rather 
rae alchemy of truly descriptive 
,Btalent, this German author succeeds 
in breathing life into a somewhat 
‘Bpedestrian plot about three Ger- 
man soldiers assigned to find a Nazi 
General lost in the Carpathian 
;#Mountains at the time of the Ger- 
man retreat under Russian pres- 
sure. The three luckless Germans 


ur Bae caught in a tiny mountain 


village between the scylla of Czech 
partisans and the charybdis of Rus- 
sian artillery. Although this novel 
does not measure up to Mr. Hein- 
rich’s “The Cross of Iron,” it makes 
decidedly worthwhile reading 
about a rugged and deadly war 
sector that, up to now, has received 
sant notice. 


The Death Of Manolete by 
Barnaby Conrad (Houghton Miff- 
lin Co, — non-fic. — dramatically 
illus. — $5.00). Mr. Conrad has 
) Fdone it again. Namely, produced 
a book about the not-so-gentle art 
of bullfighting that should provide 


‘le Bexciting reading in the U. S. A. 


This despite the fact that north of 
the Rio Grande, La Fiesta Brava 
8 a highly controversial subject. 
It is a story of two matadors and a 
bull. The fighters were Manuel 
Rodriguez, also called Manolete, 
the greatest matador of modern 
times, and Luis Dominguin, rash 
youngster in quest of fame. The 
bull was Islero, a fierce offspring of 


a fierce fighting strain. It was a 
contest to decide: Who was the 
greatest matador in Spain? And 
the bull won. The most fascinat- 
ing part of this unusual book is the 
manner in which bull-ring action 
photographs of the trio have been 
used to give life and scope to the 
writing. The latter is held to a 
minimum of punchy, short sen- 
tence, paragraphs. 


From The Hills To The Sea by 
Archibald Rutledge (Bobbs Merrill 
— illus. — anth. — $4.50). This 
volume of unadulterated nostalgia 
— with a dash of plantation mint to 
give it added Southern flavor, Suh 
—is crammed with facts and legends 
about the woods, waters, moun- 
tains, swamps and fertile lands of 
South and North Carolina and in 
that order. Mr. Rutledge has 
established an enviable reputation 
as a chronicler of the long gone 
antebellum South. Here he relates, 
in his charming leisurely manner, 
some of the yarns that have been 
kept alive by word of mouth 
through many generations of black 
and white story vendors. Other 
tales are of more recent vintage. 
All are interesting whether they 
come under the caption of Sands 
of Time; Woodsmen; Men of San- 
tee; or the Everlasting Hills. All 
of them have in common the dew- 
like charm of fresh Magnolia 
blooms. However, some of them 
are a wee bit scarey dealing as they 
do with ghosts and similar night- 
mare accessories. Splendid deco- 
rations by W. R. Lohse. 


Diamond Six by William Field- 
ing Smith (Doubleday — non-fic. — 
$4.50). This is the whiz-bang, ride 
‘em hard and mow ’em down life 
story of the author’s grandfather, 
Wesley Smith. At the age of fif- 
teen, in 1844, the latter fled from 
Paris, Kentucky, way down to 
Houston, Texas, with U. S. 
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marshalls, sheriffs and posses on his 
heels. He was charged with a 
murder he did not commit. Some 
people are born with the magnet- 
ism that attracts violence and Wes- 
ley Smith was one of those until the 
very day of his death in 1902. He 
lived to see law and order come to 
the rootin’ tootin’ wild frontier — 
a change he had a hand in making. 
Besides being a rancher of note, he 
was posse leader, Texas ranger, and 
county sheriff. In his time, he 
fought Indians, bandits, horse 
thieves, Union Leaguers, and 
carpet-baggers. The author, a 
grandson of Wes Smith, was aided 
in the writing by Garland Roark. 


From Queensland To The Great 
Barrier Reef by Noel Monkman 
(Doubleday — non-fic, — illus. — 
$4.50). This is an extraordinary 
kind of a triple action natural his- 
tory book. It deals not only with 
exciting underwater exploration in 
the fantastic submerged coral king- 
dom of Australia’s Great Barrier 
Reef, but also with underwater 
movie making and microscopic 
photography of marine life in a 
multitude of different forms. Mr. 
Monkman will be remembered for 
his remarkable camera work in the 
famous motion picture version of 
the “Sea Around Us.’’ It would be 
wrong to intimate that this book is 
completely devoted to deep sea and 
shore life in Australian waters. 
There are also stories about giant 
crocodiles, vicious wild boars, mam- 
moth turtles, cliff dwelling bees, 
and voracious ant-lions. Lastly, we 
have Nephila, who (despite her 
pretty name) is a gargantuan spider, 
killer, and gormandizer. Mr. Monk- 
man is just as good with words as 
he is with the camera lens — and 
that is saying a lot. 


Gardens And Outdoor Living by 
Joseph E. Howland (Doubleday — 
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non-fic. — illus. — $10.00). Tok 
sure I may be wrong — but I have 
always believed that the time to 
read garden books and to plan the 
garden beautiful is not in the 
Spring, when every gardner is ina 
constant race with Mother Natur 
and the weather. No, the time is 
‘ather in the months when one can 


it 
ee 
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plan at leisure without taking timel” 


out for weeding. For this reason] 
welcome for fall and winter read: 


ing the truly magnificent gardenf” 
volume produced by Dr. Howlandi™ 
who, for seasons on end, served a” 
Garden Editor of House Beautiful. 


Into this expansive book, the 
author has 


injected numerous 3 


clearly outlined planning ideas. Tog” 
help the reader there are some six” 
core line drawings, 700-plus photo #” 
graphs in Duotone and more thang” 


100 in full color. 


An excellent ® 


book to huddle up with now thai 
the task-forces for policing our gar” 
dens have largely been demobilized & 


for a welcome breathing spell. 


The Tall Ships by John Jen 


nings (McGraw Hill — fic. — $3.95), 


Here we have a romantic novdl” 


centered upon conflict at sea dur 


ing the War of 1812. Like all sea 
stories by Mr. Jennings, this has af 


highly authentic maritime toud§ 


for the period it covers. While af 
lively love story appears against they” 
historical background, the fact if 
that the author is at his top best” 
when he deals with ships and they” 
men who sail them. One of they 
most interesting parts of the book sf 
his adept restaging of the tragic en# 
counter of our frigate Constitution” 
off the Virginia Capes with a sug 
perior English Man O’ War. Inf 
teresting too, is a combat-filled pry 
vateering cruise with courageouyy 


Tom Boyle, an Annapolis skippet 
with salt in his blood and steel if 
his nerves. 
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